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THE present study WAS DESIGNED TO OBTAIN AN OVERVIEW OF 
\ THE SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL STATUS OF YOUNG ADULTS WHO HAD 
\ BEEN DIAGNOSED As SEvERLY DISABLED READERS IN THEIR 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL YEARS. OCCUPATIONAL POSITION, LEVEL Of 
education, LEVEL OF READING SKILL, EDUCATIONAL STATUS, 
ATTITUDES TOWARD READING AND REMEDIAL HELP, AND MARITAL 
status ,W£’rE ASSESSED BY TELEPHONE INTERVIEWS AND A TESTING 
SESSION. THE SAMPLE, 32 MALES BETWEEN THE AGES 20 AND 26, WAS 
STUDIED INITIALLY AT THE UNIVERSITY CT MINNESOTA 
PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL CLINIC DURING THE YEARS 194$ TO 1953. 
selection of THE .SAMPLE JWAS BASED ON SEX, AGE, CLINICAL 
DIAGNOSTIC CLASSIFICATI^^, INTELLIGENCE, AND AMOUNT OF 
RETARDATION IN READI^. ONLY THOSE PUPILS IN A 50-MILE 
RADIUS, WITH NO PRIMARY EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCES OR OTHER 
HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS, AND WITH IQ'S IN THE AVERAGE RANGE 
WERE INCLUDED IN THE STUDY. TELEPHONE INTERVIEWS WERE 
completed with 23 SUBJECTS, AND THE TESTS OF CURRENT READING 
AND EMOTIONAL STATUS WERE GIVEN TO NINE OF THESE SUBJECTS. 

THREE CROUPS OF SUBJECTS WERE DESCRIBED— GROUP I, THOSE WHO 
COMPLETED THE TELEPHONE INTERVIEW AND WHO AGREED TO COME IN 
FOR TESTING, GROUP II, THOSE WHO COMPLETED THE TELEPHONE 
INTERVIEW BUT REFUSED TO COME IN FOR TESTING, AND GROUP III, 
those who were unavailable FOR INTERVIEW. RESULTS OF THE 
study are DISCUSSED, ADDITIONAL RESEARCH IS SUGGESTED, AND 
TABLES AND REFERENCES ARE GIVEN. THIS ARTICLE IS PUBLISHED IN 
"ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL," 66," OCTOBER 1965. ISP) 
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Young' Adults Ten to Fifteen Years 
After Severe Reading Disability 




Whether faith in reniethal teachinij 
is juF.afied, is a moot issue. ( )he crude 
indicator of effectiveness is the status 
of youttg a’dults who were once se- 
vc'^ely handicapjK’d in reading and who 
consequently, while growing up, e.v- 
,pcrienced the usual pattern of remedial 
efforts to teach them to read. 

Surprisingly little research has been 
published to detail the result. .■\n un- 
published study of the St. laniis Public 
Schotd Reading ('linics followed SS.** 
pupils to assc.ss their sch(X)l achieve- 
ment after release from the (’linics 
(I). In general, these individuals, who 
had had se\'crc- reading disability, 
made measurable gains w'hile in reme- 
dial instruction: 70 per cent graduated 
from elementary school and 20 per 
cent from high school. Acwrding to 
the author, post-high-sch<x)l education 
was nor a realistic goal for these pu- 
pils. 

In a twelve-year follow-up study. 
Silver and Hagin reportctl on the per- 
ceptual, psychological, and cognitive 
status of twoity-fivc children with se- 
vere reading disability initially studied 
at the Bellevue Hospital Mental Hy- 
giene Chmc adults, 



these once di.sahkd readers w ere found 
to still have psychological .signs <>t 
neurological difficuky, including spe- 
citic problems in visual and tactile jkt- 
ception. Adults who, as children, had 
had difficulty on the classical neurtdog- 
ical examination were compared w ith 
adults who had shown'only p.sycholog- 
ical signs of neurological involvement; 
the latter group showed greater im- 
provement in reading. In addition, 
those who were found to be adequate 
adult readers had been the least seri- 
ously disabled as children. 

Erectly relevant to the study re- 
ported here is the .investigation by 
Robinson and Smith, who sur^'cycd the 
status of forty-four tJniversity off'hi- 
cago Reading C^.linic clients ten years 
after clinic contact (5). Robinson and 
Smith found that nearly all their sub- 
iects had subsequently completed high 
school; more than half, tw'cnty-scven, 
had completed college (eleven more 
were currently onrolled in coUqg^); 
three had obtained a Master’s degree, 
and, of these three, two were studying 
for a Doctor’s d^ree. Only one of the 
forty-four sub)e«s was neither in col- 
lege nor cmplo/cd at the time of fol- 
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low up. Jk*vc‘r.il «)f tlu* jol)s rc}K>rtt'd 
were of a seniiskillcd or unskilled na- 
ture. hut the vast ma}omv were proles 
Mona! and minor managerial. The an 
thors eoneluded that “able .students 
who are retariled in reading can Ik.* re- 
habilitated educ^itionally .so as to fulHl 
their tKX'uparional ambitions" {^r ’>). 

‘I here is gtKxl reason to .sus{K*et that 
>he .sample of reading clinic eases stud- 
i(*d by Robinson and Smith presents an 
overly optimistic picture of the long- 
range potential for seriously di-abled 
readers', ikeause mexlian age at initial 
contact was fourteen \ear.s, median in- 
telligence quotient 120, and amount of 
retardation in reading only one to set 
eral grades helowf *ipecrancy bascil on 
mcntaiUbility, i^*vcrity- of disabil- 
ity in the original .sample is in doubt. 
'I'he sample is also unique in that 
nearly half of the readers it ere en- 
rolled in the University of (Chicago 
Lalniratory Schtiol. initial reading 
level was nor indicated, but in view of 
the age. the' high mental ability, anti 
the private-school status of the pupils, 
it is rt'asonahlc to assume that the mV> 
jority probably were sUw and in^'- 
euratc bur able to function in reading 
at chrontiijogical grade level lieftire 
their clinic contact. 

The.present study was designed to 
obtain an overview of the swial and 
psychological status of adults 

who had been diagnosed as severely 
disabled readers during theii* elemen- 
tary-school years. Occupational posi- 
tion, level of education, level of read- 
ing skill, educational status, and atti- 
tudes toward reading and ranedial 
help were assessed by telephone inter- 
view and<a tvSting session. 
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I he sample cmusi sied of thirry-tw o 
males iniri.ilK studied at the I’lmei 
SUV of Minnesota !^sycho-l\iucatH»na! 
Clinie during the years 1U4 h to IVii;. 
len to Hfteen vears later, at the time 
of the follow-up. the men were rweiiiv 
to tweiitv -SIX wars of age. Selection of 
the sample w.is based on .■'CX, age. 
clinical diagnostic elassilication. liitel 
ligenee and amount of retardation in 
reading OnU pupils in a hlrv'tnile 
radius were silecied because of the 
problems involved m follow up, 

1*0 avoid confounding the lesults, 
only malt*s'werc selected. .Vn ,ige cri- 
terion w as established to priHluce fol- 
low-up ages lictwecn twenty and 
twent\-six years; initial etmtact (k*- 
. curred lictwccn seven years, eight 
months of age and thirteen years, five 
months of age. No pupil w ht> had pri- 
mary emotional disturbance or orlver 
handicapping condition was included, 
although most of the children were 
judged to have slight negative emo- 
tional influences in the clinical picture. 
Intelligence was controlled by includ- 
ing only subjects who had an intelli- 
gence quotient in the average range a.s 

measured hv the Stanflird-Binet Ik'ale 
♦ # 

or the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children administerai by trainai p.sy- 
chol^ists in .the Psycjja-lxJucational 
Clinic. Ipitial reading level was two to 
five years lielow age-grade expecta- 
tion; two-thirds of the pupils were 
reading at or below second-grade level. 

A summary of the sample apiieirs in 
Table 1. 

After the subjects were selected, the 
difficult task of follow-up was l>egun. 
The proccxlure for gathering current 
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information alKnitthe subject consi.stcd 
of two phases. 

1 he first phase Avas a telephone in- 
tervieu with the subject. 'The infor- 
mation deriveti from the telcplione in- 
terview rclatal to the subject’s aca- 
demic acatmplishments and gtnds, 
{jccupattonal status and pursuits, mari- 
tal status, extent of reinedial-readmg 
aid, and general attitude toward re.id- 
ing. An otitline of the areas to l>e ques- 
tional .scn'cd as a guide for the inter- 
view'. *I'he quc.stiops thcmscKes were 

I4RII-. I, Descripittm of Sample «/ Ihiriy 
suit Poor RraJm from a Mrlropohijn Area at 
Imttal Clime Contact i 
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wit^ the subjects and to encourage 
spontaneous expeession of informa- 
tion. This informal technique was es- 
pecially important in gathering infor- 
mation on the subject’s attitude toward 
reading and its influence in his life. 

The second phase of the follow'-up 
was direct testing of the subjects w'ho 
would come to the Psycho-Educational 
Clinic for ^personality and reading 
tests. The Gates Reading Survey was 
administered to obtain measures of 
speed, vocabulary, and comprehension 
within the mngc of skill these young 



adults were evjK’ctal to demonstrate, 
l-'or the pcrsimalitv assessment, the 
Minnesota Muhiphasic Personality In- 
ventory w as administered. Because the 
current reading level of the subjects 
was not known lieforc administration 
of the Minnesota .Muitiphasic Per- 
sonality inventory, a t.ipe-rccordcd 
\crsKjn w as used. The ta|>e clmunatcd 
the infltieiH c <»f reading ability on test 
results Rogge has demonstrated tha: 
the reliability and \ alidiry of the tape- 
recorded Minnesota .Mulriphasie Per- 
sonality Inventory arc ailcqtiate for 
such u.sc (4). 'I hc direct testing ses- 
sions produced observations and ic.st 
inf6rnvation on the subject’s present 
eqiotional status and level of reading.. 

Twenty-three subjects eomplctaf 
the telephone interview, and nine of 
the.se also complcral the tests of cur- 
rent reading and emotional status. I'ht' 
remaining nine subjects were neither 
directly interviewed nor tested. Si.x of 
the nine were in distant parts of the 
^country. ITic remaining three were 
living at home but did not wish to sub- 
mit to an interview. In seven ca.ses, 
however, the mother or the father pro- 
vided most of the necessary informa- 
tion; an uncle living with the family 
re.spondcd in one case, and in the final 
case a close friend of the family was 
the informant. 

TTtrce groups of subjofts are de- 
scribed* 'Ilio.se who ikgrc^ to come in 
for testing (Group 1) may be pre- 
sumed to represent a group of young 
adults qualitatively dififerent from 
those who did not agree to come in for 
testing (Ciroup II). Tho/e who were 
not available for interview constitute a 
third group (Group III). Even though 
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thc.sc foUoW'Up data arc meant to pr<»- 
vidc only a rough description for pur- 
poses f)f hypothcsis-lmilding, it u^ould 
nor l)c appropriate to cotuhinc the 
three groups, nuis, eadt will lie de- 
scrilied separately. 

.\n inspection of the initial test data 
h)r the three groups revealed no ddler- 
ence.s among them in intelligence quo- 
ttent, age, reading level, or any other, 
charactcrisfic useti in initial selection 
of the sample, with one exception, tlie 
sub'jccr.s in ( »roup IH were all iictw een 
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ceptions these had never jiieen given an 
honest trial cominensuiraie with the 
child’s need. 'I’he record reads as \i 
parents and suh)eet> exjH.‘cted a mirac- 
ulous transhumation in two months 
and \\hen no cure <H:eurreti tlw pro- 
gram was drop|K‘d, only to k- at- 
tempted again in a neu form in anotlu r 
year. 

In lact, owr the years a minor mir 
acle did develop. In the ten to fifteen 
intervening years most of these chil 
•dren \\ ho u ere initially near the end of 
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ten and twelve year.s of age when they 
first came to the elinic. Sn this respect 
(iroup m was more homogeneous 
than the other groups. With the cxcep- 
tiori of age at initial contact, the .data 
presented in Tabic J apply to each of 
the three groups. 

labic 2 portrays the follow-up re- 
sults for the three groups. Nearly all 
the subjects had had sporadic instruc- 
tion in remedial reading rfmmghout 
-their clementaiy- and«xondary-Rte)l 
years. Sumtmr programs, private tu- 
toring, and remedial classes in school, 
and adult specd-readir% courses - ail 
had been attempted, hut with rare cx- 



clcmcntar)* R*hool and reading as if 
they were second-giaders somtAovv 
learned to read at or near the average, 
adult level. Most of them grjuiuareil 
fronj high sdtool and more than half 
went on to post-high-sehool vocational 
and college educadom Perhaps 20 per * 
cent will eventually graduate from col- 
lege. I .ess than half are in occupations 
of a semiskiUed and unskilied nature, 
and none are unemptoyed-. As very 
young adults, thcie once disabled fcad-' ' 
cfs have surpassed the record of their 
fiarhers in education, hut not in occupa- 
tion. Twenty-five per cent or more of 
the fiiihers did not graduate from high 
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sch(M)l (sonic parents would not give 
inioriiiation on their sch<K)ling, but 
only parents dci^nitcly known not to 
lie hi|^-sch<x)l graduates are indmied 
in the 25 |KT. cent). Of the total group 
of disahlcti readers. 1 7 per cent did not 
graduate from high schtKil, W hile 25 
per cent <xf the fathers are in semi- 
sktUed and unskilled occupations as 
established adults,^ the corrcs|K>nding« 
figure for the subjects is 44 per cent 
(those in the amicd forces were as- 
sumed to in unskilletl fobs). As 
yiiung atlults^it is likely that the sub- 
jects will be gifting occupations and ' 
jobs within occupations to lietter 
themselves; but their current oceupa- 
titmal .status may l>e a piore realistic 
reflection of their .schtHil diflieultie.s 
than their record of graduation from 
high school. 

Other vestiges of reading disability 
also revealed themsclve.s iri the social- 
cmotional characteristics of the sub- 
jects. Most of the interviewed sub- 
jects did not like schtx)l and do nor 
read fiir pleasure or interest. l*he\ ^ felt 
that reading trouble had hindered them 
primarily in academic work and that 
their own efforts had been the impor- 
tant element in improving their reading 
skills. Few of them gave any credit to 
agencies* insrimtions, or teachers for 
assisrance in ovcrcofning their reading 
disabiUty. Many appeared to. have a 
negative and fli^tly defeatist attire 
about life in general. Only three of thfe 
thirty-two are martial. Thi^ do not 
appear to feel that dicy ate “masters of 
^etr own destiny” but give one the 
clinical impression dtat th^ feel Wash 
in a sea of fercei feshioned by others: 
In general they had only vague plans 



and goals. Beyomi the chnic.il impres- 
sums fmm interviews, eight <»f. the 
nine tesud with the .Minnesma .Miil- 
tipha.sic Personality Inventory show olI 
some jKrson.ihty deviant- V. 

'I'his ten* to fifteen-) ear fiilknV up 
.studv of thirty -tw o male elen.entaf\ 

# j» ' ^ 

sch(K)! pupils who -were severcK do- 
allied m re iding suggests the loilmv m«» 
hy|x>theses for derailed invcstigatioiT 
Males w h(j are severclv disablcil m 
reading and w Im come from a midille- 
dass metro{Kihtan area will attain 
average adult reading proheieney (ap- 
prosiniatcly tenth-grade level gradu - 
ate from high seh<K)l, jxi.sse.ss mild 
emotional disorders <»f a neurotic tvjK, 
and find jobs over a wide range of oc- 
cupational levels. But pro{x>rtionatelv 
“iwjfe of these men, comparetl w ith a 
group of average readers who made 
normal progress through school, w ill 
ha.ve semiskilled and unskilletl jobs. 
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